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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


The principality of Saxe Coburg Gotha, the 
domain of the father of Prince Albert, forms 
one of those independent states into which 
Germany is now divided, and returns one re- 
presentative to the Great Germanic Diet, who 
regulate the general affairs of the empire. In 
size it equals the county of Dorsetshire, having 
a surface of 1000 square miles. The chief 
source of its prosperity is its agriculture, large 
exports of corn, wood, and seeds, being made 
to the neighbouring states, besides woo!, iron, 
and other goods, which, with other taxes, yield 
an annual revenue of £120,000. According to 
the last census the number of inhabitants was 
131,364 persons, the majority of whom profess 
the Lutheran faith. 

Ernest Anthony Charles Lewis, the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, was born on the 
2d of January, 1784, succeeded his father 
on the 9th of December, 1806, and married first 
Louisa, daughter of Augustus, Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, who died on the 30th of August, 1831. 
The issue of this marriage was Prince Ernest 
Augustus, born on the 2!st of June, 1818, 
and Prince Albert Francis, the distinguished 
subject of this notice, who was born on the 
26th of August in the following year. Their 
father contracted a second marriage on the 
23d of December, 1832, with the Princess 
Maria of Wirtemberg, who was born.on the 
17th of December, 1792. The reigning Duke 
is generally esteemed in Germany, and beloved 
by his subjects. Several years ago he issued a 
liberal constitution, under which the inhabitants 
of his dominions enjoy perfect religious and 
political liberty. The young prince received 
the first rudiments of his education at the Castle 
of Erenburg, where eminent professors from 
the college of Coburg and other masters daily 
attended, and his early progress gave great 
promise of proficiency in his studies. After 
the death of his mother, and while his father 
contemplated a second alliance, it was thought 
expedient that the prince should be removed 
for a time from home ; he was therefore sent to 
England, and placed under the care of his aunt, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
then residing at Kensington. Here he became 
the fellow student of his illustrious cousin, 
partaking in the lessons in the English lan- 
guage, music, and the various sciences in which 
she was then being instructed. They thus 
became acquainted in their early childhood, and 
the foundation of a lasting friendship was then 
formed, which subsequent visits and maturer 
years ripened into warmer feelings. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg having formed his 


second matrimonial alliance, Prince Albert, after 
a residence of fifteen months in England, re- 
turned to his native country in order to resume 
and finish the course of instruction which he 
had begun there. When he had completed his 
seventeenth year he passed, with honour to him- 
self, an examination which admitted him into the 
University of Bonn, on the Rhine, and attended 
lectures on the Classics, mental philosophy, 
history, statistics, mathematics, potitics, and 
political economy. ‘The circle of those with 
whom he had intercourse at Bonn,” says a 
fellow-student, ‘‘ was select, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, restricted to the families of the pro- 
fessors. He was a general favourite for his 
amiable manners, his spirited conversation, and 
the propriety of his conduct.” This appears, 
also, from the certificates of proficiency which 
were granted him by the several professors 
whose lectures he attended, and at the end of 
his course of study, by the council of the 
university. Amongst these professors is Au- 
gustus Wm. Von Schlegel, whose works are 
well known to every admirer of literature, 
Thus a most favourable opportunity was pre- 
sented to the Prince of perfecting himself in 
English, the correct accent of which he had 
before acquired during his residence at Ken- 
sington and Claremont. When he had finished 
his studies at Bonn and returned to Coburg, 
the inhabitants of the Duchy vied with each 
other in demonstrations of the heartfelt interest 
they took in this happy event of the ducal 
house. In conformity with the custom of the 
principality, deputations were sent to the reign- 
ing Duke, to congratulate him on the consumma- 
tion of the education of his’ son; poems were 
presented to Prince Albert welcoming him on 
his entrance into public life; and there were 
illuminations, balls, and dinners in commemo- 
ration of this important period in his life. 

In 1838 the Prince paid a second visit to 
this country, accompanied by his father, to 
witness the coronation of Her Majesty. They 
remained longer at Buckingham palace than all 
the other guests, and the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg was particularly distinguished by Her 
Majesty, who, previous to his departure, con- 
ferred on him with great ceremony, and in the 
presence of a numerous attendance of noble 
Lords, the Order of the Garter. On their retum| 
from London, preparations were made for a tour) 
to Italy, and in December 1838 they set out, 
attended by Baron Stockmar, who has been 
for several years employed in the affairs of the) 
Duke of Saxe Coburg and his relatives. It} 
was deemed necessary to make a short stay at 
Munich, in order to take, on several questions 


relating to Italy, the advice of the king af 
Bavaria, who had been several times in Italy. 
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To the Bavarian capital then, the Duke accom- 
panied the prince, and the most marked honours 
were paid to them there; the public consider- 
ing the brilliant expectations of Prince Albert 
well founded, and rumours to that effect having 
been generally circulated by the Journals of 
Germany. The remainder of the winter was 
passed in Italy, and on the 10th of October, 
1839, the Prince, accompanied by his elder 
brother Ernest, arrived in this country by 
steamer, from Antwerp, to pay a third visit to 
London. During this sojourn it was apparent 
that Prince Albert was to be the favoured hus- 
band of the Queen; and if any doubts existed 
they were removed on the 23d of November 
following, when Her Majesty held a court at 
Buckingham Palace, and declared her “ inten- 
tion of allying herself in marriage with the 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha.” A 
week previous to this, the Prince and his brother 
took leave for Germany, and on the 15th of 
November they sailed from Dover in the Spitfire. 
A proclamation similar to that made by Her 
Majesty was communicated on the 8th of De- 
cember to the inhabitants of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, by the sovereign Duke. ‘ When the 
minister had read the proclamation,” says an 
eye-witness, “the Duke embraced his son, 
and the Duchess next imprinted on his fore- 
head the kiss of fond affection, while in every 
eye one read the heartfelt wish that all 
the parents’ fondest, proudest wishes might 
be fully realized. More than one hundred 
and sixty persons partook of the Duke’s 
hospitality, and a more sumptuous or splendid 
entertainment could not be imagined. The 
loud and cordial cheers which the health of 
England’s Queen brought forth, and which 
burst out with an enthusiasm that all the forms 
of etiquette and courtly ceremony could not 
restrain, were almost too affecting, and when 
the band struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ 
the tears of joy flowed freely.” 

On the 20th of January Lord John Russell 
announced, with reference to Prince Albert’s 
establishment, that it was the intention of go- 
vernment to apply for a grant of £50,000 a year 
to support it, which, on debate, was reduced 
to £30,000, and his Naturalization Bill was 
subsequently passed, by which he became a 
British subject. 

On the 6th of February 1840, the Prince, 
accompanied by his father, his elder brother, 
and suite, and attended by Lord Torrington 
and the Hon. Colonel Grey, arrived at Dover 
from Brussels, and was enthusiastically received 
by crowds on the piers. On the following day 
he proceeded to London, and on Monday the 
10th of February the long expected ceremony 


of the marriage took place in the chapel Royal 


at St. James’s. This auspicious event is so 
fresh in the memory of every one, that a de- 
tailed narrative would be tedious; it is, there- 
fore, sufficient to observe, in conclusion, that 
since his marriage His Royal Highness has won 
golden opinions from all classes and parties in 
Her Majesty’s wide dominions, by his unaffected 
and manly bearing on all public occasions, and 
by his assidious and devoted attention to our 
beloved Sovereign in the privacy of domestic 
life ; and the highest possible expression of the 
national confidence in his character and virtues 
was given by his unanimous appointment as 
sole Regent and guardian of the Princess 
Royal, in the event of Her Majesty’s death— 
a calamity which all pray may long be averted. 

We refrain from further indulging in the many 
high and no doubt well-merited eulogiums passed 
on the accomplishments and dispositions of 
Prince Albert. Rank and fortune always com- 
mand the good opinions of the world, and it is 
impossible to relieve such statements from the 
suspicion of flattery. We believe, however, 
that he is not only conversant with several 
European languages, but is also learned in the 
Classics. He has written a volume of lyrics, 
which he published for the benefit of the poor 
at Bonn, and has composed several songs. 
As an artist he is said to excel ; and if we may 
be permitted to judge of his proficiency by the 
ducal coronet which he painted in the back 
ground of one of his own portraits, his claims 
are of no mean pretension. 


NATIONAL PREJUDICE. 


We have been lately much interested and 
amused in the perusal of the published letters 
of Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, a Spaniard, 
who visited this country about forty years ago, 
for the purpose, as he states, of “ delineating 
to his countrymen the real state of England 
and the domestic character and habits of its 
inhabitants.” 

After a residence of eighteen months, under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, he returned 
to Spain, and published the result of his ob- 
servations, for the “strict impartiality” of 
which he takes the highest credit to himself. 
He says, ‘‘ Certainly I am not conscious of 
having either exaggerated or extenuated any 
thing in the slightest degree—of heightening 
the bright or the dark parts of the picture for 
the sake of effect—of inventing what is false, or 
of concealing what is true, so as to lie by im- 
plication.”” But Don Manuel, whilst he might 
be held guiltless of misrepresentation, and 
might claim the praise of being a remarkably 
diligent traveller and a shrewd observer of men 
and things, seems to have been so ardent an 
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admirer of his own country, as scarcely to 
have been able to banish his national preju- 
dices in expressing his opinions on the political 
and social condition of the people of England. 

The following extract from his description of 
Manchester, may afford our readers some 
amusement in the contrast it offers to its present 
condition. .After describing Birmingham, and 
endeavouring to prove, from the number of its 
ingenious mechanics and the precarious nature of 
its principal manufactures, that greater excuse is 
to be made for dishonesty there than could be 
pleaded anywhere else! he sets out for Man- 
chester, passes through a country “ more 
hideous than can be described,” and reaches 
Wolverhampton, the last manufacturing town 
in that direction. Through an improving 
country he arrives at the Potteries, then enters 
the quiet pastoral county of Cheshire, and two 
hours after night had set in reaches Manchester. 

The entrance into the city” he says “‘ remind- 
ed me of London, we drove so long over rough 
street stones, only the streets were shorter and 
the turns we made more frequent. It was 
midnight when we alighted at a spacious inn, 
called the Bridgewater Arms.* In these large 
manufacturing towns, inns have neither the 
cleanliness nor comfort which we find in smaller 
places. In the country there is a civility about 
the people of the house, and an attention on 
their part, which, though you know hospitality 
is their trade, shows, or seems to show, some- 
thing of the virtue. Here all is hurry and 
bustle ; customers must come in the way of 
trade, and they care not whether you are 
pleased or not. We were led into a long room, 
hung round with great-coats, spurs, and horse- 
whips, and with so many portmanteaus and 
saddle-bags lying about it, that it looked like 
a warehouse. ‘Two men were smoking over a 
bottle of wine at one table; they were talking 
of parabolics and elliptics, and describing dia- 
grams on the table with a wet finger; a single 
one was writing at another, with a large pocket- 
book lying open before him. We called for 
supper; and he civilly told us that he also had 
given a like order, and if we would permit him 
should be happy to join us. To this we of 
course acceded. We found him to be a com- 
mercial traveller, and he gave us some useful 
information concerning Manchester, and the 
best method of proceeding on our journey. It 
; Was going towards two o’clock when we retired. 
; We slept as usual in a double-bedded room, 
but we had no inclination to converse after we 
were in bed, I fell asleep-almost instantane- 
ously, and did not awake till nine in the 
morning.—I must not forget to tell you, that 


* Then situated in High-street. 


over the entrance to the passage on each side 
of which the bed-rooms are arranged, is written 
in large letters Morphean ! 

“J had provided us with letters to a 
gentleman in Manchester; we delivered them 
after breakfast, and were received with that 
courtesy which a foreigner, when he takes with 
him the expected recommendations, is sure to 
experience in England. He took us to one of 
the great cotton manufactories, showed us the 
number of children who were at work there, 
and dwelt with delight on the infinite good 
which resulted from employing them at so early 
an age. [ listened without contradicting him, 
for who would lift up his voice against Diana 
in Ephesus !—proposed my questions in such 
a Way as not to imply, or at least not to ad- 
vance, any difference of opinion, and returned 
with a feeling at heart which makes me thank 
God I am not an Englishman.” 

Spaniards, unquestionably, have much for 
which to be thankful; yet we question if Don 
Manuel could have found an Englishman 
willing to barter his freedom and industry for 
the thraldom, indolence, and beggary which 
have for centuries characterised the social con- 
dition of humbled Spain. 

enquired,” he says, many persons 
were employed in the manufactory, and was 
told, children, and all about two hundred. 
What was the firm of the house ?—There were 
two partners. So! thought I,—a hundred to 
one! 

‘** Are these children ever ill-used ?’ said I. 
‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘it never can be the interest 
of the manufacturers to permit it.’ 

“Tt would have been in vain to argue had I 
been disposed to it. Mr. was a man of 
humane and kindly nature, who would not 
himself use any thing cruelly, and judged of 
others by his own feelings. I thought of the 
cities in Arabian romance, where all the in- 
habitants were enchanted: here Commerce is 
the queen witch, and I had no talisman strong 
enough to disenchant those who were daily 
drinking of the golden cup of her charms. 

“A place more destitute of all interesting 
objects than Manchester it is not easy to con- 
ceive. In size and population it is the second 
city in the kingdom, containing above four- 
score thousand inhabitants. Imagine this 
multitude crowded together in narrow streets, 
the houses all built of brick and blackened 
with smoke; frequent buildings among them 
as large as convents, without their antiquity, 
without their beauty, without their holiness; 
where you hear from within, as you pass along, | 
the everlasting din of machinery ; and where, | 
when the bell rings, it is to call the inmates 
to their work instead of their prayers...... 
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Imagine this, and you have the materials for a 
picture of Manchester. The most remarkable 
thing which I have seen here is the skin of a 
snake, fourteen English feet in length, which 
was killed in the neighbourhood, and is pre- 
served in the library of the collegiate church.” 

We presume Don Manuel refers to the 
celebrated museum at the Blue Coat School, 
and it appears that this relic so engrossed his 
attention, as to prevent him from noticing the 
venerable building in which it is deposited— 
its noble library, or its appropriation by the 
benevolent Humphrey Chetham to the purposes 
of educating destitute orphans; ani his total 
silence regarding the Collegiate Church affords 
a still stronger proof of his “ strict imparti- 
ality,” and illustrates the policy of taking a 
“comprehensive view of things,” otherwise, 
had his attention not been divided between 
serpent skins and factory bells, he might have 
bestowed a passing notice on this cathedral- 


like structure,—its admirably proportioned 


of Bridgewater, whose fortune has been amply 
increased by the success of his experiment. 
His engineer Brindley was a singular character, 
a man of real genius for this particular employ- 
ment, who thought of nothing but locks and 
levels, perforating hills, and floating barges 
upon aqueduct bridges over unmanageable 
streams. When he had a plan to form he 
usually went to bed, and lay there working it 
out in his head till the design was completed. 
It is recorded of him, that being asked in the 
course of an examination before the House of 
Commons for what he supposed rivers were 
created, he answered after a pause,—To feed 
navigable canals. 

“Excellent as these canals are, rail-roads are 
found to accomplish the same purpose at less 
expense. In these the wheels of the carriage 
move in grooves upon iron bars laid along the 
road; where there is a descent no draught is 
required, and the laden waggons as they run 
down, draw the empty ones up. These roads 


tower—its lofty aisles—its chapels, tombs, and | are always used in the neighbourhood of coal- 
cenotaphs, and the magnificent tracery of the | mines and founderies. It has been recom- 
choir—the richness and beauty of which is | mended by speculative men that they should 
hardly surpassed in England. be universally introduced, and a hope held out 

“We left Manchester,” he continues, “ wil- | that at some future time this will be done, and 
lingly on Monday morning, and embarked upon | all carriages drawn along by the action of 
the canal in a stage-boat bound for Chester, , steam-engines erected at proper distances. If 
(via Liverpool? ) a city which we had been this be at present one of the dreams of philoso- 
advised by no means to pass by unseen. This | phy, it is a philosophy by which trade and 


was a new mode of travelling, and a delightful | 
one it proved. The shape of the machine re- | 
sembles the common representations of Noah’s 
ark, extept that the roof is flatter, so made 
for the convenience of passengers. Within 
this floating house are two apartments, seats 
in which are hired at different prices, the par- 
lour and the kitchen. Two horses, harnessed 
one before the other, tow it along at the rate 
of a league an hour; the very pace which it is 
pleasant to keep up with when walking on the 
bank. The canal is just wide enough for two 
boats to pass; sometimes we sprung ashore, 
sometimes stood or sat upon the roof,—till to 
our surprise we were called down to dinner, and 
found that as good a meal had been prepared 
in the back part of the boat while we were 
going on, as would have been supplied at an 
inn. We joined in a wish that the same kind 
of travelling were extended every where: no 
time was lost ; kitchen and cellar travelled with 
us; the motion was imperceptible; we could 
neither be overturned nor run away with; if 
we sunk there was not depth of water to drown 
us; and we could read as conveniently as in a 
house, or sleep as quietly as in a bed. 
“England is now intersected in every di- 
tection by canals. This is the province in 


which they were first tried by the present Duke 


manufactures would be benefited and money 
saved ; and the dream therefore may probably 
one day be accomplished.” 

Had our author visited England little 
less than forty years after these observations 
were made, he would have seen this prediction 
not only realized to the fullest extent, but 
other ‘‘ dreams of philosophy” issuing from the 
ever inventive brains of “‘ speculative men,” by 
which railway carriages propelled by steam 
engines seem destined almost as certainly to 
be superseded as were canals by railways when 
he hazarded this conjecture. 


COMPREHENSIVE VIEWS OF THINGS. 


Having naturally a very large mind, and 
hearing much praise of those whose minds are 
enlarged, I have taken an immense deal of 
pains to enlarge mine, and I don’t think you 
will often meet with one much bigger. One of 
the principal means of enlarging the mind is 
taking comprehensive views of things. For 
this reason I have always avoided everything 
that is little, and mean, and narrow, and minute, 
and I have placed my intellectual eye, if I may 
so speak, in the attitude of seeing the whole of 
a subject at once. I-am convinced that it is 
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impossible to have just views of anything which 
is seen imperfectly, bit by bit, or by instal- 
ments, as a fly crawls over a column of a 
building. I very much admire that illustration 
of minute and inadequate knowledge ; and in 
order to avoid the reproach of such a style of 
study, I have for the most part, aimed with 
consummate diligence at a comprehensive and 
universal view of things in general. There is 
nothing that I abhor so much as pedantry, and 
nothing more decidedly conduces to pedantry 
than directing the attention exclusively to one 
subject or to any one part of a subject; there- 
fore, to avoid this, I have usually given quite 
as much attention to one subject as to another, 
and quite as much study to one part of a sub- 
ject as to another; so that no subject comes 
amiss, and I am as much at home in one science 
as in another. Indeed, I will defy any one to 
distinguish by my general style of conversation, 
what is my favourite or peculiar study. The 
fact is, I have none; but I pay an equal and 
cosmopolitical attention to all things. For this 
purpose, I find Encyclopedias, published in 
parts, exceedingly useful, and the transitions 
are very pleasant from one study to another, 
for change of employment is a kind of recrea- 
tion, and it is refreshing to pass from Alchymy 
to Algebra, and from Algebra to Anatomy, 
thence to Arabic literature, Astronomy, and so 
on ;—thus I take due care, by paying an equal 
attention to all things, to let no one predomi- 
nate. Even when I was a boy at school, this 
towering genius of mine began to develop 
itself, but my master, who was an excessively 
narrow-minded man, and a person of very 
limited ideas, was altogether unable to enter 
into my grand views, or to comprehend the 
loftiness of my mind; and oftentimes, while I 
was speculating about things in general, would 
call me a great booby, and indignantly pinch 
my ears for not learning the rules of Syntax ; 
—just as if man was gifted with an immortal 
soul merely to learn Verbum personale concordat 
cum nominative numero et persona. I was dis- 
gusted with the man’s want of philosophy and 
comprehensiveness. But if I was ashamed of 
this man’s narrow understanding, what think 
you, gentle reader, was my contempt for the 
fellow whose sordid employment was to teach 
me arithmetic? My forte was to regard things 
in general, and to view them with a philosophic 
eye. I had no wish to be taught to count my 
fingers. Now, would you believe it possible 
that this earthly and grovelling creature had 
the insolence to laugh at me because I affirmed 
that three times nine made twenty-eight? I 
have since ascertained that three times nine make 
twenty-seven; and where, I would ask, is the 
mighty difference between twenty-seven and 


twenty-eight—’tis only one—a miserable insig- 
nificant unit? So after all I was right within 
one, and my mistake was on the liberal side, 
I know not how to account for it, but even my 
father was infected with these narrow prejudices, 
and when I came home from schoo! would fain 
examine me as to what he called my attain. 
ments, with all the jealousy of an inquisitor- 
general. Now, to a person of comprehensive 
views there is something excessively revolting 
in an attention to insignificant and triflin 
minutiz, so that I answered my father rather 
shortly when he interrogated me on the subject 
of arithmetic, and insisted that a mind capable 
of taking comprehensive views cf things could 
not easily and would not willingly stoop to 
trifles. 

One great pleasure derived from taking com- 
prehensive views of things is, the fine sensation 
which it gives one of superiority over the rest 
of mankind. It is indeed somewhat amusing 
to observe, how conceited some persons are of 
the accuracy of their little trumpery minute 
knowledge, and how they seem to triumph 
over their superiors, and to iook down upon 
them, I had an opportunity of observing this 
in the conduct of a merchant, in whose count- 
ing-house I was place soon after I left school. 
Among other things to which I had given some 
attention, of course was merchandise. I ve 
much commend and approve that kind of 
national intercourse, which arises from the 
mutual exchange of superfluities, and I thought 
that my destined mercantile employer apd tutor 
acted very wisely in exporting large quantities 
of hats for which he could find no use, and 
importing in their stead divers pipes of wine, 
which are very acceptable to the people of this 
kingdom; and when I took my seat in his 
counting-house I expatiated with much elo- 
quence on the great principles of mutual ex- 
change and mercantile accommodation. Now, 
I declare to you, reader, on the word of an 
honest man, that I verily believe the merchant, 
though he evidently admired my eloquence, for 
he smiled approvingly at it, did not really 
understand the comprehensiveness of my views, 
for he made scarcely any reply, but set me to 
copy some bills and to cast up some figures in 
a book, and when I had done, instead of 
admiring and praising, he had the impudence 
to tell me that I had been very improperly and 
superficially instructed, and that I had need 
go to school again ; and all this merely because 
I had omitted in my computation a few insig- 
nificant fractions of shillings and pence, and 
had set down the amount in a round sum, 
which to men of any comprehensiveness of 
feeling must, I think, be far more satisfactory 
than to be bothered and perplexed with odd 
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pence or a few stray shillings. I took the 
liberty, however, to tell him that if he had 
the unreasonableness to expect that I should 
bend my powers down to the meanness and 
minuteness of calculating pence he had quite 
mistaken me, for I was resolved that I would 
not submit to anything so degrading, and so 
withering to the powers of the mind. Another 
matter too on which we had the misfortune to 
differ was the time of attending to the duties of 
the office. The merchant made a foolish fuss 
about punctuality. Punctuality at dinner I 
hold to be a virtue, because you can have a 
more comprehensive view of dinner when it is 
all upon table than when the guests have eaten 
ithalf up; and if a dinner waits, it spoils: but 
work will wait for you; and I cannot see why 
an invoice written at ten o’clock may not be 
quite as good as one written at nine. To be 
sure, the ship may have sailed, but then there 
will be another going in a day ortwo. It may 
be easily supposed that I could not long agree 
with a man whose views were so limited, there- 
fore I found it expedient to look out for a 
profession in which I might exercise my mind 
and indulge my comprehensive powers. Shop- 
keeping, of course, was out of the question, 
for if a merchant who exports and imports by 
wholesale make a fuss about a few odd shillings 
and pence, what would not a mean, narrow- 
minded, retail shop-keeper do? Law, physic, 
and divinity were open to me, but then I knew 
that in all those professions there was the im- 
pertinence of minute examinations to be en- 
countered; and that is what I do from the 
bottom of my soul abhor. There is pedantry 
in all professions, and there is a little narrow 
exclusive feeling which leads the professors 
themselves to underrate everything which be- 
longs not to their own profession. This is 
detestable ; and I feel assured that there is a 
general conspiracy in all professions against 
men of comprehensive views. Indeed I am 
convinced that nothing has so great a tendency 
to keep men of enlarged views out of the pro- 
fessions as these annoying and inquisitorial 
examinations. A very particular friend of 
mine, a man of most comprehensive mind, who 
had gone through his preliminary studies for 
the medical profession by reading novels in the 
lecture-room and smoking cigars in his lodgings, 
was cruelly denied his testimonials because he 
forgot on which side the heart was placed. But 
there was one profession open to me, the most 
liberal of all, viz. the literary profession, in 
which the comprehensiveness of my views might 
havefullscope. Here noimpertinent preliminary 
examinations stand sentinel, frightening away 
young ambition from an arena worthy of his 
powers. Here every one may approach every 


subject, and handle it as he pleases. A few 
errors are here most graciously and liberally 
overlooked. It is the general impression that 
is thought of, and not the insignificant minute- 
ness of a wearisome accuracy. You may write 
a historical romance without being under a 
necessity of a minute attention to the absolute 
verity of dates, names and places: you are not 
subjected to an examination of any society of 
antiquarians or historiographers. You may 
write a novel about naval matters, without 
having been nearer the sea than Billingsgate ; 
you may write a novel of fashionable life, though 
every part of the house between the garret and 
the kitchen be a terra incognita to you. You 
are not compelled to any painful or pains- 
taking accuracy of delineation of men or man- 
ners: you may take only comprehensive views, 
and leave the minutenesses to men of little | 
minds. In conversing with the editor of a 
periodical work which boasted of many con- 
tributors, I asked him whether he was ever 
at a loss for contributors or contributions.— 
Never,” replied he; “scarcely a week passes 
but I have applicants ready to write; and 
when I ask them what they can write about, 
they say everything; and when | ask them 
what they understand, they say nothing.”— 
These are, no doubt, men of comprehensive 
views, who think it beneath their dignity to 
stoop to minute and trifling matters. Non 
omnia possumus omnes, does not apply to 
authors.— Atheneum. 


HENSHAW’S BLIND ASYLUM, 
MANCHESTER. 


“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
There is not, perhaps, short of insanity, any 
condition which, is by common consent, felt to 
be so destitute as that of the blind— 


“ All dark they wander; shnt from them 
Sweet sight of sun and flower.” 


Hence, the general sympathy excited for all 
who are afflicted with the privation of sight, 
and the shudder of horror with which we read 
of the perpetration of the most horrible of all 
cruelties—the violent destruction of vision, 
even when unaccompanied, as in the case of 
Zedekiah, with the refined torture of first 
seeing those dearest to a parent’s heart slaugh- 
tered in his presence. This species of fiendish 
barbarity is not confined to ancient times; we 
have read of two interesting children recently 
brought to this country from China, and 
now inmates of the Asylum at St. George’s 
Fields, London, whose monster parents had 
destroyed their sight to render them objects ; 
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of pity, and to excite the bounty of the com- 
passionate. Amongst the brightest of the 
miracles of mercy, by which the Redeemer of 
men at once proclaimed the omnipotence of 
his divinity and attested his messiahship, was 
the restoration of sight to the blind, and the 
religion he established is distinguished be- 
yond every other for its good will to man in 
providing succour for the wants and woes of 
suffering humanity : witness the hospitals, the 
alms houses, the infirmaries, and asylums of 
Christendom. Its genuine disciples still tread in 
their Master’s footsteps, and although unable 
to imitate his power, they have delighted to 
cultivate the compassion his truth and grace 
inspire in caring for the necessities and miti- 
gating the sorrows of the destitute blind. 

Although many instances are recorded of the 
successful tuition of blind persons in past ages, 
it is only in modern days that combined efforts 
have been directed to their instruction as a 
class; and first on the honourable roll of 
labourers in this department of philanthropy, 
stands Hatiy,* who, by a happy union of be- 
nevolence and talent, combined with that en- 
thusiasm indispensable to success in such a 
work, formed the outline of a system of educa- 
tion, which, modified by experience, and ex- 
tended with the growing wants of society, may 
be considered as the basis of that still pursued 
at the Institution Royale des Jeunes Avengles, 
Paris, originally founded by him in 1784, and 
now supported by the government. The fol- 
lowing extract from a writer in the North 
American Review for July 1833, who visited 
this institution, gives a graphic general view of 
what has been accomplished for the blind, both 
there and in other similar institutions :— 

“The institution for the young blind at Paris is in- 
tended solely for their education, and none but children 
between ten and fourteen years of age are admitted ; 
there are one hundred of these interesting beings in the 
establishment, and a more delightful spectacle cannot be 
imagined than a view of its interior. You see not there 
the listless, helpless blind man, dozing away his days in 
a chimney nook, or groping his uncertain way about the 
house, but you hear the hum of busy voices—you see the 
workshops filled with active boys, learning their trades 
from others as blind as themselves—you see the school 
rooms crowded with eager listeners, taught by blind 
teachers. When they take their books you see the awak- 
ened intellect gleam from their smiling faces, and as they 
pass their fingers rapidly over the leaves, their varying 
countenances bespeak the emotions which the words of 
the author awaken ; when the bell rings they start away 
to the play ground—run along the alleys at full speed,— 

, overtake, and tumble each other about, and shout 
and laugh and caper round, with all the careless heart- 
felt glee of boyhood. But a richer treat and better sport 
await them : the bell again strikes and away they all hurry 
to the hall of music ; each one brings his instrument and 
takes his place—they are all assembled—the soft flute 


* Cheetham’s Library is enriched with a splendidly-bound 
copy of Abbe Hatiy’s first attempt to enable the blind to 
read by raised characters. 
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and the shrill fife—the hautboy and horn—the cymbal 
and drum, with clarionet, viol and violin ; and now they 
roll forth their volume of sweet sounds, and the singers, 
treble, bass, and tenor striking in with exact harmony, 
swell into one loud hymn of gratitude and joy, which 
are displayed in the rapturous thrill of their voices and 
the glowing enthusiasm of their countenances.” 

The first British asylum for the blind was 
established in Liverpool in 1791, which con- 
tinues to afford instruction to about one hun- 
dred pupils; in the following year another was 
established in Edinburgh by the joint exer- 
tions of Dr. Blacklock, Mr. David Miller, and 
the Rev. Dr. David Johnston of Leith—the 
first two themselves having lost their sight, 
A similar asylum, or school of industry, was 
instituted at Bristol in 1793, and these have 
been rapidly followed by an hospital at Nor- 
wich, an asylum at Glasgow, founded by James 
Leitch Esq., who was himself partially blind. 
Simpson’s hospital, the Richmond National 
Institution for the indigent blind, and the 
Molineaux asylum for blind females, are all 
in beneficial operation in Dublin. The York- 
shire asylum for the blind was opened in 1835, 
at York, and last on the list, is Henshaw’s 
Blind Asylum, Manchester, which now claims 
our attention. 


We have already given the particulars of the 
foundation of this charity, with a view of the 
building, and now refer to it for the purpose of 
describing its interior arrangements, and the 
various occupations and amusements of its in- 
teresting inmates. On entering the elegant and 
spacious hall we were conducted to an ante- 
room, and requested to insert our name in the 
visitors’ book, which we were happy to find 
contained the autographs of many of the noble 
and distinguished of the land. We were then 
ushered into the girls’ school-room, where we 
had the pleasure of being introduced to Mr. 
Hughes, the Governor, who kindly accom- 
panied us through the whole of the establish- 
ment. The girls’ school-room is a spacious 
and well-lighted apartment, half wainscotted, 
and furnished with seats ranged round the 
walls. We were particularly struck with the 
admirable cleanliness of the room, and of the 
persons and attire of its occupants, which, 
combined with their quiet and cheerful indus- 
try, gave the idea of real domestic comfort, 
and almost rendered unnecessary the con- 
siderate caution conveyed to visitors by the 
notice on the wall, to abstain from expressions 
of commiseration in the hearing of the blind. 
Twenty-six female pupils, whose ages ranged 
from nine to forty, were seated in this room, 
engaged in executing various descriptions of 
plain and fancy knitting and needle-work. 
One of the girls was requested to read a pas- 
sage, indiscriminately selected from a Bible 
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|printed in raised Roman characters, published 


by Mr. Alston, the active Treasurer of the 
Glasgow Asylum. She executed the task with 
comparative ease and rapidity, passing her at- 
tenuated fingers carefully over the letters, and 
pronouncing each word distinctly as she pro- 
ceeded, furnishing a fair average specimen of 
the ability of the others, and thus— 
“Their hands can read, their fingers trace, 
The page of truth and love— 
The blind may joyfully embrace 

The message from above.” 
Another pupil was desired to thread her needle, 
which she effected solely by touch,—a singular 
proof of the perfection which the deprivation 
of one sense imparts to another. 

A girl about twelve years of age entered the 
room, and took her vacant seat among the others 
with the precision of one of who possessed her 
eyesight, and quietly resumed her work. In 
reply to our questions they all expressed them- 
selves contented with their condition, and ap- 
peared to feel their loss less severely than we 
could have imagined. Their acute sense of 
hearing enables them to recognise their com- 
panions by the peculiarities of voice and step, 
and a subdued conversation was carried on 
with as much freedom and sympathy as if they 
had the power of watching the changes of the 
countenance and reading the language of the 
eyes; and thus the tediousness of perpetual 
darkness is wiled away in the exercise of the 
finer feelings of their nature, whilst their minds 
are engaged on the work which the hands are 
executing. 

From the girls’ school-room we were con- 
ducted down a flight of stairs, to the work- 
room of the males, where a number of men 
and boys were engaged, under the direction of 
a suitable teacher, in executing a great variety 
of wicker work, including baskets of all kinds, 
cradles, cots, packing hampers, fire-screens, 
reticules, &c. 

Although some of the inmates had been em- 
ployed less than two years, they have acquired 
such proficiency in their art as to render an 
experienced basket maker unable to distinguish 
between their work and that of his most prac- 
tised hands, nor would he give them credit 
for it until he witnessed the execution of similar 
specimens. Another proof of their expertness 
and ingenuity was shown to us. During the 
interval between the resignation of one master 
and the appointment of another, the boys 
found a wicker cage suspended on the wall, 
and without assistance managed to construct 
another, similar in all respects, and nearly equal 
in its workmanship. 

In an adjoining room, one youth was engaged 
in the manufacture of a very superior wove 


lash cord, and several more were busy form- 
ing rugs and door-mats, of the most firm and 
durable texture,—it being the laudable deter- 
mination of the governor to secure the highest 
possible character for all the articles made in 
the Asylum. 

The remainder of the ground floor is occu- 
pied with spacious separate lavatories for the 
males and females, larders, wash-house, fitted 
up with boilers, washing-machines, &c., of the 
most modern and convenient construction, and 
which can readily be wrought by the inmates ; 
the drying-room contains the furnace by which 
the whole of the building is heated, and by the 
economical arrangement of the stove and flues, 
the surplus heat of the fires is applied to a 
variety of useful purposes. 

After passing through the commodious kitchen 
and the bath-room, we entered the dormitory 
for the males, which extends over the school- 
room and the dining-room; the bedsteads are 
formed of iron, and hold one person each, and 
the room is thoroughly ventilated. A short 
time since the boys were directed to try to 
make their beds for the first time, and we were 
amused with the recital of the various methods 
adopted in their execution of this novel task. 
One, mounting his mattress, laid himself down, 
and cautiously drew the clothes over him in 
due proportions, but when adjusted, found he 
could not emerge without undoing his work; 
another, fastening one end ofthe sheet with his 
knees to the bottom of the bed, slowly unrolled 
the whole upwards, on all-fours; and a third, 
determined to secure uniformity of surface at 
any sacrifice, carefully laid the clothes on his 
bed, and beetled the whole with his feet. Prac- 
tice, however, has rendered this duty compara- 
tively easy, and the beds exhibit the same neat- 
ness that characterizes the other parts of the 
Asylum. 

From the dormitories, we entered an adjoin- 
ing room, fitted up with wardrobes, which are 
divided into separate compartments, and num- 
bered, for each individual. Here an active 
blind girl was engaged in handing out the 
walking dresses of her companions, and dis- 
played the greatest precision in identifying the 
articles of the different applicants, and having 
finished her business, fearlessly quitted the 
room without a guiding hand, and = 
down stairs. 

We were next conducted to the music-room, 
where we were introduced to Mr. Harris, the 
talented teacher and organist. Two girls were 
stationed at the piano-forte, and sang several 
solos and duetts from Handel, with great effect, 
although their knowledge of music was acquired 
solely by the ear. The younger of the two was 
endowed with a remarkably powerful voice, of 
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such compass as to enable her easily to descend 
to the lowest notes in the celebrated solo, ‘* He 
was despised and rejected of Men.” We were 
agreeably surprised to find, from a register 
kept by Mr. Hughes, that the pupils had 
already acquired a thorough knowledge of a 
great variety of chaunts, responses, and anthems, 
and a still greater number of Psalm and hymn 
tunes, by the most eminent composers, together 
with the words to which they are set. 

A bell having summoned the inmates to 
supper, we followed in the train to the dining- 
room, where they arranged themselves with 
their faces to the wall, at the tables ranged 
along the sides of the apartment. Supper being 
set before them, a signal was given, on which 
they simultaneously rose, and a blessing having 
been asked in chastened recitative by one of 
the males, the whole joined in a choral Amen, 
and when the repast was concluded, a general 
thanksgiving was returned in a similar manner. 

Separate play-grounds are provided for both 
sexes, to which they retire after supper, and the 
juvenile portion of them gambol about with as 
much freedom and hilarity as boys in the en- 
joyment of the light; and when any of their 
number heedlessly comes in contact with the 
wall or each other, they ridicule him, in a 
humerous bantering style, as unfit for the en- 
lightened society of blind men. 

The system of education pursued at Hen- 
shaw’s Blind Asylum presents many interest- 
ing features, but we can hardly enter upon its 
details without comparing it with that pursued 
elsewhere, and thus enter upon a field so wide 
as to demand a succession of papers on the 
subject. We therefore content ourselves by 
observing, that the leading characteristics of 
the blind are, on the one hand, a strong ten- 
dency to despond, and when this is dispelled, 
their minds fly to the opposite extreme of a 
constant wish to acquire any new art which 
others possess. To correct these evils it 1s ne- 
cessary to excite them to emulate the highest 
degree of excellence in their respective depart- 
ments, and at the same time, to cultivate 
| habitual cheerfulness and confidence in their 
ultimate success in the most difficult tasks. 
In both of these respects, Mr. Hughes has 
evidently obtained a highly beneficial influence 
over his charge, and it is very gratifying to 
observe the mutual intercharge of kindly feel- 
ing between him and his pupils. 

But we must not omit to notice the sale 
room, where the finished productions of the 
various work-rooms aré displayed; from the 
substantial mats for the hall and lobby, to the 
elegant work basket for the drawing-room ; and 
from the fine woollen shoes for the tiny infant, 
to the substantial socks, knee caps, and night 


caps for rheumatic old men; embroidered mats 
for the table, net purses, silk reticules, &c., may 
also be purchased at moderate prices, duly 
settled to prevent chaffering, and which are 
willingly paid, from the certainty that the profits, 
whether great or small, are sacredly devoted to 
the benevolent objects of the Institution. 

It is a singular, but well-known truism, that 
when any object of interest is permanently ac- 
cessible, we are strangely disposed to postpone 
its inspection under a vague notion that we can 
attend to it at any time; thus, when the Blind 
Asylum at Liverpool was the nearest to which 
the inhabitants of this town could repair— 
thousands of our fair townswomen annually 
visited that interesting establishment, whilst we 
are ready to apprehend that scarcely one in a 
thousand has yet enjoyed the high gratifica- 
tion of an inspection of our own. This, per- 
haps, in many instances, arises from a want of 
sufficient publicity being given to the Institu- 
tion ; after several visits we may express our 
decided conviction that none will deem the time 
misspent in seeing it, and very few, whether old 
or young, rich or poor, can witness the achieve- 
ments of charitable zeal on the one hand, and of 
persevering industry on the other, without feel- 
ing stimulated to renewed exertion in the varied 
fields of benevolent toil which abound on eve 
side, nor without being led to redoubled efforts 
to improve the more numerous talents entrusted 
by a benign Providence to their culture. 


THE JUBILEE. 


(The writer of the following admirable sketch, while on a 
rambling excursion from Edinburgh to a distant part of 
the romantic neighbourhood, in company with a frend, 
has recourse to the proverbial hospitality of the ‘“ Manse 
of Boneil.” The family then consisted of the venerable 
Minister himself, an elderly maiden sister, and a bloom- 
ing grand-daughter, whose mother (the only child remain- 
ing to the good Paster of a ence large and prosperons 
family) was far distant in North America. The following 
day being the Sabbath, the strangers received, and joy- 
fully accepted, an invitation to stay over Monday, and 
join with the grateful parishioners in celebrating the 
“ fiftieth anniversary” of their Pastor's ministry. The 
narrative, which cannot fail to interest every serious and 
reflecting reader, thns beautifully proceeds :) 


‘* A Scottish Sabbath has been often described, 
but never, methinks, so as fully to convey to a 
stranger its exquisite stillness, and the pal- 
pable elevation of all in nature above the diurnal 
level of our ‘ working-day world.’ It is not 
alone the absence of all sounds of labour or 
revelry, the softened tread of the rude hind, 
the subdued laughter of unconscious infancy ; 
but the very whisper of the brooks and waving 
of the woods, seem attuned to soberer and 
holier harmonies. The busy highway and 
toilsome furrow, are alike deserted, while a 
thousand quiet hedge-row paths teem and 
glitter with long files of holiday-suited elders, 
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and white-robed youth and childhood. If airs 

of Paradise do indeed ever penetrate our world’s 

dense atmosphere, and breathe sweet influences 

from on high on privileged mortals, it is surely 

on a summer Sabbath, amid the green hills and 
toral vales of Scotland. 

“The little church of Boneil, primitive as 
though, instead of being near a metropolis, it 
had been perched on some lone isle of the 
Hebrides, was filled to excess on the present 
interesting occasion, with a congregation as 
perfectly in keeping with the scene and situa- 
tion, as it was novel and striking to me. 

“There was not a face in the assembly—a 
sprinkling of rustic noblesse in the gallery 
hardly excepted—which could have been as- 
signed by a physiognomist to any vocation save 
arural one. ‘In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread,’ was legible on the toil-furrowed 
cheek of all who had reached maturity. But 
it was a graciously mitigated sentence, long 
merged in the cheerfulness of man’s congenial 
occupation. ‘ Keepers of sheep, descendants 
in more than their calling from righteous Abel,’ 
formed the Jarger part of the aged pastor’s 
flock ; and their blue bonnets, chequered plaids, 
and above all, inseparable comrades, even in 
church, the collies or sheep-dogs, looking 
almost as sensible as their masters, and banish- 
ing by their exemplary demeanour, all idea of 
intrusion on the sanctity of the place, afforded 
apicture not often exhibited to southern or 
even lowland eyes; and which, with scarlet 
plaids, still thinly sprinkled here and there, 
over locks of silvery whiteness, and on one or 
two fair unbonneted female heads in innocent 
girlhood, their golden tresses confined and set 
off by simple black velvet ribbon, the modern 
substitute for the poetical ‘ snood,’ wanted only 
the figure of the venerable minister himself, 
rising like some fitly adapted pillar of a time- 
worn edifice, to crown and complete its har- 
mony. 

“When he did rise, at length, manfully 
struggling for utterance, breaths were held in, 
and the very dogs recalled their dreaming fan- 
cies from ine dun hill side, lest a start ora 
suppressed bark, should disturb the solemn 
silence. The beautiful twenty-third psalm, al- 
though so great a favourite in a pastoral assem- 
bly, came more home to their feelings than ever, 
‘when its green pastures and still waters’ were 
applied, as they evidently were by the vener- 
able reader, to his own tranquil sojourn of a 
lifetime in the glen of Boneil. The allusion 
to a darker valley, the inevitable, and not very 
distant termination of a lengthened pilgrimage, 
woke a yet tenderer chord, and when these 
words were sung as the psalmody of Scotland 
so impressively is, by young and old, it was 


not the voice of the grey-haired contemporary 
parish clerk alone that betrayed emotion. 

“The text was the simple words of the 
Psalmist—‘ I have been young, and am now 
old;’ and perhaps its most affecting commen- 
tary might have been found in the time-worn 
figure in the pulpit, whose manly proportions 
age and grief had sapped, without being able 
to obliterate. But when the good man sketched, 
with faltering voice, an unpremeditated pic- 
ture of that gradual pilgrimage from youth to 
age, every step of which many of his hearers 
had taken side by side with this tried veteran 
in the path of duty and affliction ; when the 
young heard him allude with a parent’s tender- 
ness to follies they felt years could alone teach 
them entirely to abjure; and the old saw his 
venerable face lighted up with joys he had 
taught many, like himself, to draw from above, 
—tears, fast and frequent as from dropping 
eaves, attested the sympathy that reigned be- 
tween the good shepherd and his flock. 

‘**My brethren,’ said he, in a conclusion, 
accelerated evidently by overpowering emotion 
on both sides, ‘ forty years long did the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness tempt and provoke Moses, 
rebelling against his authority, calling in ques- 
tion his kindness, and disobeying, nay, blas- 
pheming his God—yet in his heart he loved 
and prayed for them still: beseeching, that if 
need were, his own name might for their sakes 
be blotted out of the book of life! Fifty years 
long have you, amid much human imperfection 
and human infirmity, cherished and borne with 
me—cleaving to my doctrine, following, as 
God gave ye grace, my counsel, and sympa- 
thising to the utmost of your ability, in my 
welfare and my sorrows—judge then if my love 
to a people like this, surpass not the love of 
woman ; yea, all save that love which shall 
embrace us both in its everlasting arms. May 
we all meet at the judgment-seat above! I, to 
render an account of my ministry—you, to re- 
echo, if it shall please the merciful Judge to 
pronounce it, the lenient sentence—‘ Thou hast 
been faithful over a very little, enter into the 
joy of thy Lord !’ 

“The effect of this appeal may be better 
imagined than expressed. G and I did 
not breathe freely, till, by climbing the highest 
hill within reach, we had attuned our minds to 
an elevation somewhat akin to that of the half- 
emancipated pilgrim. The evening calm, which 
succeeded the converse of the pastor about his 
absent (rather than deceased) children, the 
family thanksgiving for blessings granted and 
withheld—for comforts to cheer, and trials to 
wean the immortal sojourner from his exile 
below, will never, while memory holds her 
seat, pass from her inmost record. 
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“T awoke on the morrow, fancying all na- 
ture decked in tenfold beauty for the joyful 
anniversary ; my own spirits elated with a 
healthful gladness which courtly fetes may 
take away, but could never yet bestow. The 
privileged guests for the day (G— and myself 
included) were the elders, most of whose fathers 
had presided at the minister’s ordination—the 
schoolmaster, who, in the absence of nearer 
and dearer, had long been to him as a son; 
and the doctor, who, under a dress and exte- 
rior rugged as those of his shepherd neighbours, 
veiled a skill beyond their simple wants, and 
few and far between ailments. 

‘* But a self-invited member was soon added 
to the group, in the person of a young neigh- 
bour laird, who made sport an excuse (with 
those who required any) for farming his own 
moderate patrimony, and enjoying, unfettered 
by the etiquette of society—so called—the 
style of life most congenial to his age and dis- 
position. At the breakfast-table, young Boneil 
(for so from his property he was styled) walked 
in, with his heartfelt congratulations, and a 
bagful of grouse, shot before town dandies 
had well composed themselves to their first 
sleep. 

“¢« Any other day of the year, Mr. Maxwell,’ 
said the frank young sportsman, ‘I would 
have dropped in at dinner, and taken my 
chance of a welcome. But this is a sacred one, 
and I would like to have my intrusion sanc- 
tioned beforehand. If you think me worthy 
(and if you don’t, you’ll say so, in spite of all 
your hospitality) to rejoice with you on your 
fifty years’ retrospect of duties fulfilled and 
good deeds done—remember, you'll find it a 
hard matter even to shut the door on me or my 
pretensions again.’ 

“God forbid I should, Norman,’ said the 
old man, shaking the manly visitor by the 
hand; ‘a kind heart and a leal one, are aye 
welcome! Fifty years back, your father bore 
both, and his son is no changeling! Stay with 
us now, or return, as best suits you.’ 

“*Oh! I dare not stay!’ cried the young 
man, with a significant smile at Lilly and her 
aunt; ‘I should be sadly in the way. Besides, 
I spied a roe in the glen this morning, and 
must have another hit at the venison. What 
say you to a pasty, Miss Annie, between this 
and noon yet ?’ 

**¢T’ll say for her, Norman, that it will be 
like savoury meat of Esau, that old Isaac 
valued for the hunter’s sake, if ye yet get it ; 
and if not, we’ve the will for the deed, and 
that’s just the same. And now off with ye— 
else your pies in the bush will stand in the way 
of Annie’s puddings in hand!’ 

“*There goes as fine a lad as ever lived,’ 


said the pastor, as he went out. ‘If he were 
my own son, I could scarce love him better,’ 

“‘T looked up, and chanced to meet the de- 
lighted glance of the retreating Lilly; and it 
told me, as plain as a thousand words, that the 
old man might, ere long, take to his heart a 
grandson. 

“‘ Another testimony of grateful affection 
followed hard on the sportsman’s morning tri- 
bute. A parcel and letter were put into the 
hands of the minister, from the worthy noble- 
man whose exemplary tutor he had been, at an 
age when few are able to guide themselves, 
The letter overflowed with expressions of stil] 
youthful kindliness and gratitude. The parce] 
contained a snuff mull of beautiful workman. 
ship, inlaid with all the valuable Scottish 
stones produced on the noble donor’s estate, 

“«*Tf I have any good in me,’ said the writer, 


in honest sincerity of acknowledgment, ‘ you 
dug it out from its native bed like these long- 
overlooked gems, which, but for the hand 
which set them where they are, might have 
been still trodden underfoot, or slumbering in 
their dark hill-sides for ever.—When you look 
on this box, think on your own workmanship, 
and add one more.to the thousand pleasing re- 
flections which make this day a day of pride 
to all, save your own modest self.’ 

“It was not in man to be unmoved bya 
tribute like this, and from the Duke of —, 
the very model and pattern of a pious =) 
patriotic noble. 

“*Too much, too much!’ sighed the meek | 
man, as he read. ‘God made him what he is! | 
education can do little for hearts and heads 
like his !’ 

‘Then Lilly was called, and her eyes spark. | 
led through tears as they glanced on the splen- 
did present and ducal epistle; but they did 
not glisten, nor her soft cheek glow, as while 
conning every feather on the dark glossy wing 
of young Norman’s sylvan tribute. 

** Lilly, too, had her present on the way; 
one to whose safety, in her eyes, that of em- 
pires was as nothing: and never was the delay 
occasioned by traking Tibbie’s late tumultuous 
nuptials more acutely felt, than when noon 
arrived, bringing duly Norman’s precarious 
prize, the roe, but no tidings of the fair fabric 
of Lilly’s after-dinner glory—videlicet, a huge | 
cake, from the city, which was first to grace | 
with appropriate devices her grandfather’s hon- | 
ored board, and then to gladden, with undreamt- | 
of sweets, the eyes and palates of the whole| 
Sabbath school. The sight of the groups, who 
in holiday attire were already parading in joy- | 
ful anticipation, deepened her anxieties; and 
the joy of eighteen, like the joy of eighty, 
had thus its inevitable drop of alloy! 
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“ The ‘ase. meantime, teemed all the 
morning with unbidden yet privileged guests. 

Neighbouring pastors came to congratulate the 
willing fellow-labourer, under whose fatherly 
shadow themselves had grown insensibly grey 
—with whom they had ‘taken sweet counsel 
and walked in the house of God as friends’— 
and with whom they hoped, though in all 
humility, to stand side by side at the great ac- 
count. Couples married by him in the earlier 
periods of his incumbency, still lived to thank 
him for half centuries of happiness: while 
children and grandchildren, christened by his 
hand, and made Christian by his precept and 
example, came with them to add their grateful 
acknowledgments. Widows, whose hearts had 
been bound up by one acquainted with grief, 
brought all they had—a prayer and a blessing 
to swell the general tribute ; while the Sabbath 


school children tottered under the load of a 
pulpit Bible, purchased out of the hoarded 
half-pence of the good man’s own overflowing 
liberality. 

“With this juvenile offering he was fairly 
upset ; and always easily overcome by aught 
associated with his own childless hearth and 
early-removed olive plants, he thanked them 
with tears alone, and deputed the glad Lilly to 
invite them all to tea on the green. This she 
could do with an easy mind, for Tibbie had at 
length arrived,—the enormous weight of the 
cake balanced, though imperfectly, in her pan- 
niers, by two of the hugest ewe-milk cheeses 
that ever owed their existence to mountain 
gratitude ! 

“Our party, swelled by a few guests of the 
better order, at length sat down to dinner ; and 
never did feast (for a feast it was, fit for the 
court of aldermen!) yield more unmingled satis- 
faction. The old man, exhilarated by the 
spontaneous burst of affection with which his 
anniversary had been hailed, felt a buoyancy 
of spirit to which he had for years been a 
stranger. G and I were excited to the 
utmost by so unwonted a celebration. The 
Dominie himself, through the week the ‘ob- 
served of all observers,’ looked up in delighted 
admiration to his own exemplary Teacher ; 
while the rough diamond of a Doctor eyed him 
with the exact counterpart of the expression 
with which his dog, of the true shepherd breed, 
fixed his eyes in mute devotion on his master’s 
well-known countenance.—All felt, that, like 
the good Centurion in Scripture, he had but to 
say to any of them, ‘Do this, and he doeth 
it; come, and he cometh.’ Their hearts, under 
Providence, were in his hand, and they felt it 
was well it should be so! 

“ But there was in young Norman’s rever- 


ential gaze, something deeper and more filial 
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than any, and, strange to say! on this ie 
alone, when all seemed elated and emboldened, 
it was tempered for the first time with fear. 
For Norman had a suit to prefer, before that 
evening should close, on which hung his own 
and another’s happiness; and not all the soft- 
ened feelings of the day of jubilee would, he 
feared, reconcile the old pastor to the thought 
of parting with his Lilly! How this was to 
be brought about, or even hinted at, was more 
than even a lover could devise—so to Provi- 
dence he left it, as he had been taught by his 
pastor to leave all besides. 

* And strangely was the knot cut, and the 
difficulty removed ’ere the thought had well 
passed from the young man’s troubled mind! 
—Among the healths of that eventful evening, 
— absent friends,’ the one ever dearest to the 
hearts of Scotchmen, was not forgotten; and 
then, for the first time, did the pious father 
allow himself to whisper a regret that his 
daughter, the only stay of his old age, should 
dwell divided from him by duty in the new 
world. True, she was solacing by her kind- 
ness, and cheering by her society, the labours 
in Christian usefulness of a worthy country- 
man whom the spiritual necessities of his ex- 
iled Scottish brethren had induced to forego 
home and kindred for their sakes. But they 
had been long, long absent on this labour of 
love, and a father’s heart would yearn, on the 
proudest day of his life, for a glimpse of his 
long-banished only child ! 

“The vain wish passed like a passing cloud 
over the rarely dimmed serenity of his mind, and 
left but a halo behind,—when, as Lilly, loaded 
with the hugh remnants of her cake, and 
assisted by Norman, was leaving the house to 
prepare for her juvenile fete—two plainly 
dressed, but respectable looking people, opened 
with something of strange familiarity the gar- 
den gate, and asked if Mr. Maxwell was at 
home ? 

* He is,’ replied Norman, answering for the 
bashful and surprised girl,—‘ but very particu- 
larly engaged with friends, who would be loth 
to part with him to-night, even on business.’ 

“*Tilly, my own Lilly!’ sobbed out the 
female traveller, clasping her dawghter to her 
heart—and then finding breath to say,—‘ how 
is my dear father ?’— ‘Oh, well! well!’ cried 
the delighted girl, hanging round her own 
father’s neck in frantic joy,—come and see him 
directly 

“*Not just directly, my own Lilly!’ said 
he composedly ;—‘ seventy-four is no age for 
surprises, even joyful ones—Sir,’ (turning to 
Norman, who stood studying, all lovers will 
guess how earnestly, the parents on whose fiat 
hung his life), ‘ my wife had set her heart on 
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reaching home on her father’s day of jubilee. 
We had a quick passage and a safe one, God 
be praised! to Liverpool, and travelling day 
and night were set down by coach this morning 
at B How to get on in time was the 
difficulty—but the back woods have made us 
good walkers, and here we are, not too late 
for a grace-cup of thanksgiving to Him who 
has brought us safe to our father’s door, and 
to friends, who will make us welcome for his 
sake! Please, Sir, to pave the way for our 
meeting.’ 

** Norman hailed the omen, and came as de- 
liberately as joy would let him, into the room. 
‘There are strangers without, Sir, who wish 
to speak with you: and as they have tidings 
from New Brunswick, perhaps your friends 
will consent to spare you, though unwillingly.’ 

“*From New Brunswick !” exclaimed the 
old man, hastily rising, then sinking down 
again from painful agitation—‘ you have seen 
and spoken to them—is all well? Norman, 
my son, tell me truly.’ ‘All well, even as 
your heart could wish—but there are those 
without, who could tell you better, far better 
than any words, about those you love!’ ‘Are 
they still without ?—oh, bring them in, pray— 
our friends will excuse.’—‘ But will you prom- 
ise ?’—the old man cast a bewildered gaze 
around—caught a glimpse of Lilly’s beaming 
face, as it peeped eagerly in at the half-open 
door, and exclaiming, ‘ My bairn! my bairn!’ 
sank back insensible on his chair! 

“We bore him gently out to the open air, 
whose reviving freshness, and still more, the 
voice and aspect of his darling daughter, soon 
restored him to himself. Who could describe 
their meeting, half as well as one throb of long- 
severed hearts will bring it home to every 
bosom? Suffice it to say, it was a meet con- 
summation for such an Anniversary.” 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. V. 


An egg was laid by a hen at Rome, in 1680, 
on the shell of which might be distinctly seen 
a representation of the then great comet on the 
head of Andromeda, and also several stars; a 
writer, named Scheffer, states that he once saw 
an egg with the pictorial view of an eclipse 
traced on its shell by nature; the Signior 
Magliabechi, in his letter to the Academy of 
the Curious, of the 20th October, 1682, has 
this sentence; ‘‘ Last month, I had sent me 
from Rome, a drawing of an egg found at 
Tivoli, with the impression of the sun, and the 
transparent comet with a twisted tail.” 

Curious Clocks.—The subjoined descrip- 
tion of a curious clock is given in the jour- 
nal of the Rev. J. Wesley :—‘‘ On Monday, 


April 27th, 1762, being at Lurgan, in Ireland, 
I embraced the opportunity, which I had long 
desired, of talking to Mr. Miller, the contriver 
of that statue which was in Lurgan when I was 
there before. It was the figure of an old man 
standing in a case, with a curtain drawn before 
him, over against a clock, which stood on the 
opposite side of the room. Every time the 
clock struck, he opened the door with one 
hand, drew back the curtain with the other, 
turned his head, as if looking round on the 
company, and then, said, with a clear, loud, 
articulate voice, past one, or two, or three, and 
soon. But so many came to see this (the like 
of which all allowed was not to be seen in 
Europe), that Mr. Miller was in danger of 
being ruined, not having time to attend to his 
own business. So as none offered to purchase 
it, or reward him for his pains, he took the 
whole machine in pieces.”——Droz, a Genevian 
mechanic, once constructed a clock which was 
capable of the following surprising movements, 
There were seen on it a negro, a dog, anda 
shepherd; when the clock struck, the shepherd 
played six tunes on his flute, and the dog ap- 
proached and fawned upon him. This clock 
was exhibited to the king of Spain, who was 
delighted with it. ‘The gentleness of my 
dog,” said Droz, ‘is his least merit ; if your 
majesty touch one of the apples which you see 
in the shepherd’s basket, you will admire the 
fidelity of this animal.” The king took an 
apple, and the dog flew at his hand and barked 
so loud, that the king’s dog, which was in the 
room, began also to bark. At this the courtiers, 
not doubting that it was an affair of witchcraft, 
hastily left the room, crossing themselves as 
they went out: the Minister of Marine was the 
only one that ventured to stay. The king 
having desired him to ask the negro what 
o’clock it was, the minister obeyed, but he 
obtained no reply; Droz then observed that 
the negro had not yet learned Spanish. 

The grassy Sea.—Thereis a curious phenome- 
non seen in the Atlantic, between the parallels of 
eighteen and thirty-three degrees of north lati- 
tude; here, bushes of a marine plant often 
extend over a space of water of fifty or sixty 
thousand square leagues: sometimes the sea 


appears’ covered with meadows, in some parts} 
plants like heaths, furze, and bushes, seem to} 


grow upon the surface. When Columbus and 
his crew first saw this extraordinary sight 
in their voyage of discovery to the New World, 
they were struck with astonishment and terror, 
and on account of its appearance they gave It 
the name of the Sea of Saragossa, or the grassy 
sea. Sailors frequently catch among the foliage, 
sea hares, the American grog fish, and slime, 


containing eggs of crabs, and various insects. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—- 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 


[Concluded from 319.] 

“Careless brat!" said she, ‘“‘ why can’t he keep his hat 
upon his head ?” 

In the mean time, the wind blew the hat down the hill, 
and Hal ran after it, amidst the laughter of his kind friends, 
the young Sweepstakes, and the rest of the little regiment. 
The hat was lodged, at length, upon a bank, Hal pursued 
it: he thought this bank was hard, but, alas! the moment 
he set his foot upon it, the foot sunk. He tried to draw it 
back, his other foot slipped, and he fell prostrate, in his green 
and white uniform, into the treacherous bed of red mud. 

It happened that the poor boy with the black patch upon 
his eye, who had been ordered by lady Diana to “ full back,” 
and to “* keep at a distance,” was now coming up the hill; 
and the moment he saw our fallen hero, he hastened to his 
assistance. He dragged poor Hal, who was a deplorable 
spectacle, out of the red mud; the obliging mistress of a 
lodging-house, as soon as she understood that the young 

tleman was nephew to Mr. Gresham, to whom she had 
her house, received Hal, covered as he was with dirt. 

The poor Bristol lad hastened to Mr. Gresham's for clean 
stockings and shoes for Hal. He was unwilling to give up 
his uniform ; it was rubbed and rubbed, and a spot here and 
there was washed out; and he kept continually repeating, 
—* When it's dry, it will all brush off, when it’s dry, it will 
al brush off, won't it?"—But soon the fear of being too 
late at the archery-meeting began to balance the dread of 
appearing in his stained habiliments; and he now as anxi. 
ously repeated, whilst the woman held the wet coat to the 
fire, ‘‘O, I shall be too late; indeed I shall be too late; 
make haste ; it will never dry ;—hold it nearer.” 

Holding it nearer and nearer to the fire, dried it quickly, 
to be sure, but it shrunk it also; so that it was no easy 
matter to get the coat on However, Hal, who did 
not see the red splashes, which, in spite of all these opera- 
tions, were too visible upon his shoulders, and upon the 
skirts of his white coat behind, was pretty well satisfied to 
observe, that there was not one spot upon the facings. 
“Nobody,” said he, “ will take notice of my coat behind,” and 
under this persuasion our young archer resumed his bow, 
and pursued his way to the Downs. 

All his companions were far out of sight. “I suppose,” 
said he to his friend with the black patch—“ I suppose my 
uncle and Ben had left home, before you went for the shoes 
and stockings for me ?” 

“0, yes, sir; the butler said they had been gone to the 
Downs a matter of a good half hour or more.” 

Hal trudged on as fast as he possibly could. When he 
got upon the Downs, he saw numbers of carriages, and 
crowds of people, all going towards the place of meeting, at 
the Ostrich. He pressed forwards ; he was at first so much 
afraid of being late, that he did not take notice of the mirth 
his motley appearance excited in all beholders. At length 
he reached the appointed spot.. There was a great crowd 
of people: in the midst, he heard lady Diana's loud voice 
betting upon some one, who was going to shoot at the mark. 

“So then the shooting is begun, is it?” said Hal. “0, let 
me in; pray, let me into the circle! I’m one of the 
archers—don't you see my green and white uniform ?” 

“Your red and white uniform, you mean,” said the man 
to whom he addressed himself; and the people, as they 
opened a passage for him, could not refrain from laughing 
at the mixture of dirt and finery, which it exhibited. In 
vain, when he got into the midst of the formidable circle, he 
looked to his friends, the young Sweepstakes, for their 
countenance and support. 

“Why could not you keep your hat upon your head, 
man?" said she in her masculine tone. “ You have been 
almost the ruin of my poor nniform-habit ; but I've escaped 
rather better than you have.—Don’t stand there, in the mid- 
dle of the circle, or you'll have an arrow in your eyes just 
now, I've a notion.” 

Hal looked round, in search of better friends—*“ O, where's 
my uncle ?—where's Ben ?” said he. He was in such con- 


fusion, that, amongst the number of faces, he could scarcely 


distinguish one from another; but he felt sumebody at this 
moment pull his elbow, and to his great relief, he heard the 
friendly voice, and saw the good-natured face of Ben. 

“Come back; come behind these people,” said Ben; 
“and put on my great coat ; here it is for you.” 

Right glad was Hal to cover his disgraced uniform with 
the rough great coat, which he had formerly despised. He 
pulled the stained, drooping cockade out of his unfortunate 
hat; and he was now sufficiently recovered frum his vexa- 
tion, to give an intelligible t of his accident to his 
uncle and Patty, who anxiously inquired, what had detained 
him so long, and wht had been the matter. In the midst 
of the history of his disaster, he was just proving to Patty, 
that his taking the hat-band to spin his top had nothing to do 
with his misfortune, when he was summoned to try his skill 
with his famous bow. . 

“My hands are numbed, I can scarcely feel,” said he, 
rubbing them, and blowing upon the ends of his fingers. 

“Come, come,” cried young Sweepstakes, “I’m within 
one inch of the mark; who'll go nearer, I shall like to see. 
Shoot away, Hal ; but first understand our laws ; we settled 
them before you came upon the green. You are to have 
three shots, with your own bow and your own arrows; and 
nobody's to borrow or lend under pretence of other bows 
being better or worse —Do you hear, Hal?” 

This young gentleman had good reasons for being so strict 
in these laws, as he had observed, that none of his compan- 
ions had such an excellent bow as he had provided for him- 
self. Some of the boys had forgotten to bring more than 
one arrow with them, and by his cunning regulation, that 
each person should shoot with their own arrows, many 
lost one or two of their shots. 

“ You are a lucky fellow; you have your three arrows,” 
said young Sweepstakes. ‘Come, we can't wait whilst you 
rub your fingers, man shoot away.” 

Hal was rather surprised at the asperity with which his 
friend spoke. He little knew how easily acquaintances, who 


call themselves friends, can change, when their interest | 


comes in the slightest degree in competition with their 
friendship. Hurried by his impatient rival, and with his 
hands so much benumbed, that he could scarcely feel how 
to fix the arrow in the string, he drew the bow. The arrow 
was within a quarter of an inch of master Sweepstakes’ 
mark, which was the nearest that had yet been hit. Hal 
seized his second arrow—“ If I have any luck,"——But 
just as he pronounced the word luck, and as he bent his bow, 
the string broke in two, and the bow fell from his hands. 

“ There, it's all over with you,” cried master Sweepstakes, 
with a triumphant laugh. 

“ Here's my bow for him, and welcome,” said Ben. 

“No, no, sir; that is not fair; that's against the regula- 
tion. You may shoot with your own bow, if you choose it, 
or you may not, just as you think proper; but you must 
not lend it, sir.” 

It was now Ben's turn to make his trial. His first arrow 
was not successful. His second was exactly as rear as Hal's 
first. ‘“ You have but one more,” said master Sweepstakes. 

Ben, before he ventured his last arrow, prudently ex- 
amined the string of his bow ; and, as he pulled it to try its 
strength, it cracked. 

Master Sweepstakes clapped his hands with loud exulta- 
tions and insulting laughter But his laughter ceased, when 
our provident hero calmly drew from his pocket an excellent 
piece of whip.cord. “ The everlasting whip-cord, I declare !” 
exclaimed Hal. “ Yes,” said Ben, as he fastened it to his 
bow, “I put it into my pocket to-day on purpose, because 
I thought I might happen to want it.” 

He drew his bow the third and last time. 

“@O, papa!” cried little Patty, as his arrow hit the mark, 
“it's the nearest ; is not it the nearest?” 

Master Sweepstakes, with auxiety, examined the hit. 
There could be no doubt. Ben was victorious! The bow, 
the prize bow, was now delivered to him; and Hal, as he 
looked at the whip-cord, exclaimed, ‘ How lucky this whip- 
cord has been to you, Ben!" 

“It is lucky, perhaps, you mean, that he took care of it, 
said Mr. Gresham. 

“ Ay,” said Hal, “ very true; he might well say, ‘ Waste 
not, want not ;’ it is a good thing to have two strings to one's 
bow.” 
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Original Poetry. 


THE WARRIOR'S FUNERAL. 
BY MRS. CAULTON. 


Peal forth the sad bell’s tone ; 
Be hushed the song round the festive board, 
Lowered the spear, and sheathed the sword ; 
A chief from his place is gone. 


Sad is each noble brow ; 
No more shall he head their war career, 
‘Gainst gleaming blade, or serried spear ; 
Woe for his warriors now ! 


Measur'd and slow the tread 
Of the soldier train, as it passed to-day ; 
Tho’ dazzling it shone in its rich array, 

Its march was with the dead. 


They carried him on his bier, 
Whose eye in the hour of battle flashed, 
When the charging squadron onward dashed—- 
Whose shout was one of cheer. 


Riderless there his steed, 
For the hand is stiff that guided the rein 
To the thickest fight, on the battle plain— 
To many a gallant deed. 


And thus doth the strong man lie! 
Whose plume was foremost where none would yield, 
Whose arm had won on the hard fought field, 
Whose watchword, Victory! 


A wailing for the brave! 
Comrades, ye list for his voice in vain, 
Earth home to earth hath call’d back again ; 

He passes to his grave. 


The bugle's wail is done : 
The white robed priest hath prayed by the tomb, 
The volley hath flashed forth its pealing boom; 
The chief is left alone. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


AssociATIONS OF CorINTHIAN ScENERY.— 
The traveller in Greece feels a lively pleasure 
in reading ancient historical descriptions of 
sieges, of battles, of civil assemblies, of ha- 
rangues, and of social conversations, upon the 
spot, and amid the scenes where they took 
place; but the delight will be more exquisite 
which he will enjoy in tracing at Corinth, the 
reference to the objects before him which he 
finds in the language of Inspiration: and while 
he sees the remains of the same building which 
St. Paul saw, he will also look with more 
delight upon the natural objects around him ; 
upon the sea, the winds, the fountains of 
Corinth, and all the beauties of the wide plain 
about him; varying with all the successive 
seasons of the year,—when he reflects that 
these objects were probably in the mind of the 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul, St. Clement of 
Rome, when he thus wrote in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians :—“ The teeming earth brings 
forth, at its appointed seasons, overflowing 
nourishment to man and beast, not gainsaying 


nor altering any of God's decrees: the hollow 
of the immeasurable sea, collected together in 
heaps by his workmanship, passes not out of 
the barriers thrown around it; the ocean, not 
lightly crossed by men, and the worlds beyond 
it, are ruled by the same ordinances : the sea- 
sons of Spring, Summer, and Autumn give 
way to each other in Peace: the posts of the 
winds perform their duty in their proper season, 
and trip not: and the perennial fountains, 
shaped for delight and health, give their breasts 
of life to man and never fail.” —Dr. Wordsworth, 


Rep Ratin.—This phenomenon, wont to 
affright the good people of this and other 
realms, and to dismay their rulers, is proved 
to be the work of an innocent insect—no other 
than the common butterfly. This appears to 
have been first satisfactorily explained in 1608, 
by a French philosopher, M. Peiresc. Some 
drops of supposed blood which fell at Aix in 
that year, he fully proved to be the excrement 
of a butterfly, which abounded in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, in its transmutation from 
the aurelia or chrysalis state. The insect may 
often be observed to discharge the same sort of 
red fluid. 

The blood-red colour sometimes exhibited 
by pools of water arises in some cases from the 
presence of innumerable animacule (infusoria, 
or pulices aquatici ) invisible to the naked eye, 
and in others from the chemical action of de- 
cayed vegetables. 


Perverse Conpuct or Man.—Among the 
many properties of human nature which almost 
exceed comprehension, comes the parsimony of 
the rich and the extravagance of the poor. 
Some rich men spare to-day, as if they feared 
starving to-morrow, and the indigent often con- 
sume in an hour what they may feel the want 
of for a week. These properties are the more 
unaccountable, because parsimony is chiefly 
found to predominate in aged people, who may 
expect death every day, and extravagance chiefly 
in the young, who may reasonably hope to live 
many years; asif old people hoard money because 
they cannot wantit, and young ones throw itaway 
because it is necessary to their subsistence. 
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